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MAY WE Que YOU ON THAT? 


Wm C Foster, Deputy Sec’y of 
defense, laying keel of aircraft 
carrier Forrestal: “Let (misguided 
leaders) weigh well the fact that 
not even in their innermost lairs 
can they escape the devastating 
force of this mighty weapon.” (Put 
Forrestal is probably last great 
steam-turbine-powered craft. Nu- 
clear power will be adapted to 
navigation before it is launched in 
late ’54.) 1-Q 


Sen Ros’t A Tarr R-Ohio): 
“This is the last time I'll ever run 
for President. I’ll be too old.” (Taft 
will be 63 on Sept 8.) 2-Q 

BILL HENRY, LOs 
commentator: “The 
written for anyone particularly 
Republicans—to read: the Ameri- 
can people are not nearly so tired 
of Democrats as they are tired of 
politicians.” 3-Q 


Angeles Times 
record is now 


Rep ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Jr 
(D-N Y) urging strong FEPC 
plank in Democratic platform: 
“Democrats cannot win without the 
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Negro vote. If the platform isn’t 
right, we do not need to vote Re- 
publican. We just won’t vote at 
all.” 4-Q 


Gen J Lawton COLLINs, U S 
Army Chief of Staff, after tour of 
Korean front: “Communists would 
not have a ghost of a show with a 
new offensive. If they try it they 
will be beaten back, and badly 
beaten.” 5-Q 


Sen RosB’r KERR (D-Okla): 
“Whoever wins (the Democratic 
presidential nomination) will be 
the man with the most second- 
choice votes.” 6-Q 


EMMANUEL SHINWELL, former Bri- 
tish defense minister: “We should 
ask the U S, with her huge and 
vast resources, to render far more 
assistance in the military field for 
us and other countries than she 
has done hitherto.” 7-Q 


Pres Harry S TRUMAN: “This is 
a political yr and politics does 
funny things to people who are 
seeking office.” 8-Q 


PUBLICATION 














About the best that can be said 
for Republicans at the moment is 
that the party has a fighting 
chance for victory in Nov. 


All things considered, the 
probably nominated its best vote- 
getting ticket at Chicago. Nixon 
provides needed strength on the 
Pacific Coast. While he is _ not 
especially palatable to Mid West 
politicians, this will make no great 
difference. Party as a whole will 
go along, for the practical reason 
that Republicans all down the line 
want to be elected. Their best 
chance lies in the triumph of the 


party 


total ticket. The prospect of pa- 
tronage is a great party pacifier 


Republicans hunger for a helping. 


Eisenhower is vulnerable on 2 
counts: (a) He had some part in 
development of present foreign pol- 
icy, and is on record as endorsing 


portions of the program: (b) His 
political inexperience (and ad lib- 
bing) may lead to pitfalls, from 


which it will be difficult and costly 
for associates to extricate him. 
While it is true that the party 
split, culminating in Chicago, was 
bitterest witnessed in 40 yrs, for 
practical reasons, outlined in earlier 
paragraph, we anticipate no serious 


default in Republican front. Ad- 
mittedly, however, Taftites have 
many bitter pills to swallow. In- 


stance: A day before the balloting, 
a sound truck on Mich Blvd (con- 
vention housing center) was ad- 
monishing delegates: “Help keep 
our city clean. Throw your Taft 
buttons in the trash can!” 


By the time most of you read 
these lines, Democrats will be con- 
vention-assembied. Question-marks 
persist. Truman draft remains an 
outside possibility. Stevenson can 
probably have the nomination—if 
he wants it. A Kefauver-and- 
coalition, while improbable, is not 
to b2 dismissed. Our judgment is 


that Administration will have dif- 
ficulty, at this late date, selling 
Harriman to Convention, if the 


effort is made. Don’t be too ready 
to scratch Barkley. He is in the 
rac2! 

To sum up succinctly: We may 
have, for the lst time in 20 yrs, 
the prospect of a wide-open Demo- 
cratic convention. 
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AGE—Youth—1 
There has 
change in 


been a_ significant 
age groups betwe2n 749 
and ’52. There are now 62% more 
children under 5; 45% more chil- 
dren 5 to 9; 39% more elders over 
60; 6° fewer adolescents.—Survey 
Bulletin. 


AMERICA—Wealth—2 
To the writer the one great 


dis- 


tinguishing thing of Americans is 
their wealth—wealth not so much 
in money as goods; in leisure; in 
educational and cultural oppor- 
tunities; in ability to try the new 
products of science and therefore 
to encourage them; in privileges 
usually reserved for the few; and 


even in rights to dream and hope 
far beyond the horizons of cther 
millions of the earth. The wealth 
of the American people is, in spite 
of many evils and many short- 
comings, a wondrous wealth that 
must take the lead in bringing to 
the rest of the world that 
knowledge has made them wait. 

The simple cup of rice, th: 
thatched hut that served the past 
will not serve the future. The iaws 


goods 


of economics, however inflexible, 
will be bent to that fact.—J A 
BaRNEs, Wealth of the American 
People (Prentice-Hall). 


BEAUTY—3 

You can take no credit for beau- 
ty at 15. But if you are beautiful 
at 60, it will be your 


own soul’ 


doing MaRIE STOPES, quoted in 
Execs’ Digest, syndicated by Cam- 
bridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

What man wants is that positive 
freedom which follows the pattern 
of his life as an infant within the 
family — dependent security, the 
that one is a part of the 
group, accepted, wanted, loved and 
loving.—ASHLEY MontTaGu, On Be- 
ing Human (Henry Schuman). 


feeling 


Our true worth can be deter- 
mined by what we say for the sake 
of politeness and what we say for 
the sake of modesty.—PETIT SENN 
quoted in Revue de la Pensee 
Francaise, Paris (QuoTeE transla- 
tion). 


CAUTION—$3 


Jas Michener, in The Voice of 
Asia, tells about the census that 
was to be taken in Siam at the 
request of the UN. For this pur- 
pose the Siamese were shipped a 
bunch of IBM machines. Time 
passed, far more time than req’d 


to assemble census figures for the 
U S. Finally an investigator was 
sent. Yes, the IBM machines were 
set up in an impressive battery and 
had worked all right. At the end 
of the line, however, was a Chinese 


girl with an abacus. She was 
checking the machine figures and 
had 14 mo’s work piled ahead of 
her.—Ezecs’ Digest, syndicated by 


Cambridge Assoc’s, 


Boston. 
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Let’s Test Your Political Pulse Score 
In the past 4 yrs, I voted in —— elections. 1 point 
(If under 21, count school or college elections.) for each. 

election. 

I talk over political issues with my friends 1 point 
about once a wk for at least 20 min’s. i “yes” 
I belong to —— organizations that take some 1 point 
Stand on political matters, civic betterment, for each 
school system, etc. up to 3 
I wrote my congressman, or some other elective 1 point 
official, newspaper or public leader at least for each 
once during past yr. time 
I worked for a wk or more on some political 2 points 
campaign during the past yr. if you did 
I gave money for some political cause, campaign, 2 points 
or to a group influencing public affairs, at if you did 
least once during past 4 yrs. 
Of the 50 most influential men and women in the 1 to 4 pts 
political and civic life of my community, I know depending 


names of (5-9), (10-20), (20-30), (30-50). 


on number 


14 or more points—You are a Top Influential in politics. 
6 to 13—You take an active interest in politics. 

3 to 5—You are passively interested. 

2 or less—You are completely indifferent. 





CHILDREN—7 

Children have become so expen- 
sive that only the poor can afford 
them. — Ray D Everson, Indiana 
Farmers Guide. 


CITIZEN—Responsibility—8 
Letters (to your congressman) 
can accomplish more than you 
think. . . Sen Paul H Douglas, of 
Ill, recently rec’d a letter from an 
unknown man protesting that too 
high a price was being paid for 
military housing in his area. The 
Senator looked into the situation, 
found it to be so, and introduced 
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legislation, based on the letter, 
which ultimately saved the tax- 
payers $30 million—Rep Jacosp K 
Javits, “Congress Wants to Hear 
from You,” American Mag, 6-’52. 


DISCIPLINE—9 


Nothing left loose ever does any- 
thing creative. No horse gets any- 
where until he is harnessed. No 
steam or gas ever drives anything 
until it is confined. No Niagara 
is ever turned into light and power 
until it is tunneled. No life ever 
grows until it is focused, dedicated, 
disciplined.—Bishop CLIrrorpD 
Nortucott, Christian Advocate. 

















DOUBT—10 

Doubts produce no dividends.— 
York Trade Compositor, hm, York 
Composition Co. 


DUTY—11 

Claude Broach tells of a severe 
storm that was lashing the Maine 
coast. In the deep of night a.Coast 
Guard crew rapidly moved to 
launch their rescue craft to go to 
the aid of a small boat in peril 
just off shore. As they prepared 
to leave the shelter of the boat- 
house an onlooker cried, “You 
shouldn’t go, you may not get 
back.” One of the crewmen cried 
as they plunged into the surf: “We 
don’t have to get back, but we 
have to go!”—DoONALD SIMMs, Jr, 
“Leech or Branch,” Pulpit Preach- 
ing, 7-’52. 


EMOTION—Reason—12 


Passions are still more powerful 
in man than is reason, because 
they are so much older, because 


they once were the only essential 
for preservation, because’ they 
formed the original essence of con- 
sciousness from which nobler feel- 
ings only gradually developed. They 
must never be allowed to control 
man, but their rights and power 
must never be forgotten or under- 
estimated or denied. — Larcapio 
Hearn, Deutsche Rundschau, Ger- 
many (QvuOTE translation). 


EXPERIENCE—13 

We should live and learn; but 
by the time we’ve learned, it’s too 
late to live—Nat’l Safety News. 


FREEDOM—14 

There can be no freedom of 
enterprise unless there is freedom 
of thought. — Editorial, Nation’s 
Schools. 


} ) go 
' Elvin 


Party is the 





The 
oldest continuously existing polit- 


Democratic 


ical instrumentality in the U S. 
It was founded in 1792 by Thos 
Jefferson, and was by him named 
the Republican Party, a name 
which held to the time of Andrew 
Jackson. 

The Jefferson faction opposed 
the Federalists, who sought a 
strong centralized fed’l gov't. Jef- 
fersonians, in theory, wanted the 
least gov’t consistent with nat’l 
security. Altho the party was 
founded on the principle of popu- 
lar gov’t, Jefferson and his im- 
mediate successors were aristocrats. 
It was not until the election of 
Andrew Jackson, in 1828, that the 
people came fully into power. 


For more than half a century 
Democrats were virtually unop- 
posed in American political life. 


As befits “the party of the peo- 
ple” Democrats have, thru the yrs, 
maintained a reputation for con- 
ducting the most voluble and vo- 
ciferous conventions. (There have, 
of course, been times when they 
were closely pressed if not clearly 
outdistanced by opponents.) Cer- 
tainly, however, the Democratic 
Party holds an uncontested endur- 
ance record. The Nat’l Democratic 
Convention of 1924 consumed the 
better part of 2 wks. A total of 
103 ballots were taken before a 
compromise candidate, John W 
Davis, N Y attorney, triumphed. 
He lost the election the following 
Nov to the Republican nominee, 


Calvin Coolidge. 
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The Republican Convention gave 
television its lst opportunity for 
coverage of a spectacular political 


event, within the confines of a 
hall. It was not an _ unqualified 
success. 

Tho lack of space tended to 


cramp planned demonstrations—an 
historic feature of conventions— 
the assembly room was ideally 
adapted to intimate  telecasting. 
Results were interesting if not al- 
ways completely satisfying. 


Our inside information is that 
Democrats will remedy some of 
these defects. Convention talks will 
be tailored to television. Screen 
will not be held by any speaker 
continuously for more than 5 min’s. 
(If speaker refers to slum-clear- 
ance, before-and-after scenes will 
be flashed, to relieve monotony, 
as voice continues.) Special acts 
and spectacles will be interspersed, 
holding interest during inactive 
periods. 


Will be interesting to note how 
Democrats handle spectator and 
delegate close-ups. In Republican 
sessions telecasters repeatedly spot- 
lighted individuals caught in in- 
congruous or undignified positions. 
Very amusing—to all except the 
victim. Naturally, a person acci- 
dentally caught in a group scene 
would have little recourse. But 
deliberate spotlighting for ridicule 
is another matter. Some able law- 
yers believe it an invasion of pri- 
vacy that is possibly actionable. 
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FREEDOM—15 

Genuine freedom cannot be 
achieved by a mere political grant 
or by a military victory. It comes 
only as adequate political, econom- 
ic, social and educational founda- 
tions can be made ready.—FRANCIS 
B Sayre, “The Quest of Independ- 
ence,” For’gn Affairs, 7-52. 


GERMANY—I16 

Of the 29 newspapers published 
in Beriin in ’39, only 10 remain Lo- 
day with a combined circulation 
of about 700,000 copies compared 
with 3,400,000 before the war.— 
Dixon’s Paper Circular, hm, L §S 
Dixon & Co, Ltd, Liverpool & Lon- 
don. 


GOVERNMENT—Cost—17 

The gov’t has spent as much as 
$6,000 in firing one Fed’l employe, 
and one agency spent $150,000 in 
laying off 25 employes, according 
to Sen Johnston of S C.—AFBF 
News Letter. 


HANDICAPS—18 

Between 25 and 28 million Amer- 
icans are physically handicapped, 
11 million with heart trouble and 
6 million with arthritis—GasrIEL 
Courier, Christian Herald. 


HAPPINESS—19 

Real happiness is not costly, but 
what fearful prices men pay for 
its imitations. — Powerfar, hm, 
Elliott Co. 


INDUSTRY—Future—20 

Many industries cannot be sure 
they will have a mkt for their 
goods 5 yrs hence. New processes, 
new inventions, new fashions are 
adopted overnight. The company 
that rests on its laurels is living in 
a fool’s paradise—Sales Mgt. 
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INFLUENCE—21 


During the days of Pres Taft’s 
administration, the wife of a house 
painter, knowing the Pres person- 
ally, kept pestering him to appoint 
her husband to the post of Sec’y 
of Commerce. The genial Taft tried 
to cushion his refusal by suggest- 
ing that so important a post req’d 
a big man, a man prepared by long 
training to meet its demands. That 
didn’t faze her one bit. That would 


take care of itself: if the Pres 
would just appoint him to the 
position, then he would be a big 


man!—J WALLACE HAMILTON, Ride 


the Wild Horses! 


LANGUAGE—22 


A nation-wide poll has _ selected 


the 10 “most beautiful” words in 
the English language. They are: 
Mother, cellophane, melancholy, 
belladonna, flamingo, wilderness, 


tambourine, lavender, memory and 
bellboy. What, no “money”?—LovIs 
Hiner Jr, Indianapolis News. 


LIVING STANDARDS—23 


Add up the progress we’ve made 
over the last 2 generations and it 
looks mighty substantial. Did you 
know that wages today are 3 times 
as high as they were in your 
grandfather’s time? 

Not money wages, but real wages! 
With one hr’s wages today, you 
can buy 3 times as much goods 
and services as your grandfather 
could back in 1900. 

Grandpa worked longer hrs, but 
he couldn’t begin to make up the 
difference. Compared with the 
standards of today, grandpa had a 
pretty tough time of it—JoHNn L 
BECKLEY, The Enchanted Goose 
(Bureau of Business Practice). 





Magazines of high literary pre- 
tensions have historically had a 
tough time holding their own 
against giants of the gen’ field, 
with 10 to 30 times the circulation. 
The promotion problems of the 
smaller periodicals are especially 
acute, inasmuch as many nat’] ad- 
vertisers and their agents are em- 
phatically mass-minded. 


A generation ago, a number of 
highbrow magazines combined 
their promotion facilities to proffer 
advertising as a unit in what was 
then termed the “Quality Group.” 
This alliance endured for a num- 


ber of yrs; was finally broken 
when some of the units ceased 
publication. 


Now comes word that 2 survivors 
of the original “Quality Group”’— 
Atlantic and Harper’s—will form a 
new corp’n, Harper-Atlantic Sales, 
to merchandise advertising in the 
2 periodicals on a combination 
rate. Both magazines will continue 
independent advertising staffs. 
Combined, the 2 jnis offer a circu- 
lation of approx 350,000, with the 
statement that there is less than 
10% duplication of readership. 


Lucius Beebe is reviving Terri- 
torial Enterprise, the Virginia City 
(Nev) wkly, lst medium in which 
Sam’] Clemens wrote as Mark 
Twain. A literary jnl with strong 
regional flavor. 
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there 


time 
were, on the stands, 8 books from 


Up to Convention 


recognized publishers relating to 
Gen Eisenhower. This tally in- 
cludes paper-bound volumes, but 
takes no cognizance of a flood of 
“quickie” pamphlets. Total sales 
are rep’ted as 243,800 copies. 


The editors of La Prensa, Ar- 
gentine newspaper seized by the 
dictator Peron a yr ago, now pre- 
sent their case to America in De- 
fense of Freedom (Day). The 
volume is in 2 sections. The lst 
part consists of essays describing 
Argentine journalism and the Pe- 
ron persecution. The second section 
presents a collection of La Prensa 
editorials, chiefly political in 
theme. The book could be read 
with profit by many Americans 
who, unhappily, will not get 
around to a study of its revealing 
content. 


We approach sunset in the day 
of indiscriminate “giving to char- 
ity.” Practice is rapidly becoming 
organized, systematized. Witness 
the new Manual of Corporate Giv- 
ing, edited by Beardsley Rum}, 
with contributions by 26 associate 
specialists. Covers all fields of 
scientific, educational and welfare 
activity. (Nat’l Planning  Ass’n, 
Washington, D C.) 
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MARRIAGE—24 
Tne American Institute of Fam- 
ily Relations, after studying thou- 
sands of marriages of more than 
5 yrs’ duration in the normal, edu- 
cated part of the population, re- 
veals: 
Of the wife-dominated marriages, 


47% are happy. Of the husband- 
dominated marriages, 61% are 
happy. Of the 50-50 marriages, 
87% are happy.—Dr PavuL POPENOE, 
Marriage Before and After (Funk). 
OPINION—25 

In any issue upon which the 


mass of people divide into oppos- 
ing camps, there is some truth 
upon each side, otherwise so many 
“reasonable people” would not be 
converted to one side or the other. 
The full truth, therefore, probably 
lies somewhere between the two 
extremes.—_F H ALLPoRT & D A 
HarRTMAN, “Measurement and Moti- 
vation of Atypical Opinion in a 
Certain Group,” American Political 
Science Review. 


PHILOSOPH Y—26 

Our own Holy Trinity, Militarism, 
Mechanism and Money. — LEwiIs 
Mumrorp, The Conduct of Life 
(Harcourt Brace). 


POLITICS—27 

Politics are like a gambling house 
except that the winnings are for 
the gamblers but the losses are 
borne by the watchers.—Revue d? 
la Pensee Francaise, Paris (QUOTE 
translation). 

They used to say when I was a 
boy that anybody could become 
President. Noting the emerging 
number of aspirants, I am begin- 
ning to believe that most of my 
Zeneration took the saying literally. 
—RICHARD C DaHL. 










































Aug 10—Feast of St Lawrence, 
Christian martyr. (The great St 
Lawrence River, in Canada, is 
named in his honor). . . Independ- 
ence Day in Ecuador. Twenty 
yrs ago today Rightists launched 
lst revolt against Spanish repud- 
lican gov’t. From this uprising 
sprang, eventually, the Spanish 
civil war. 


Aug 11—Fulton’s steamboat, the 
Clermont, ist sailed the Hudson 
145 yrs ago today. Actually, Fulton 
did not invent the steamboat. A 
steam vessel was launched by John 
Fitch, on the Delaware River, 20 
yrs earlier. The venture was not 
financially successful. To Fulton 
goes credit for making steam navi- 
gation practical and profitable. 


Aug 12 — Feast of St Clare, 
founder of an order of Franciscan 
nuns. .. . Seventy-five yrs ago to- 
day Thos A Edison was granted 
a patent on the phonograph. This 
basic invention, in a sense, foun- 
dationed the great modern indus- 
tries of radio and television. 


Aug 13—Feast of Hippolytus. 
Maneto, lst Indian convert of the 
Protestant Church, baptized 365 yrs 
ago. He was invested by Sir Walter 
Raleigh with power of Baron or 
Lord of Roanoke. Eighty-five 
yrs ago tonight a melodrama, Un- 
der the Gaslight, 1st employed the 
startling device of an express train 
roaring down upon a victim lashed 
to the rails. Augustin Daly, play- 


Week of 
Aug 10-16 


10 Years Ago 


From the files of Quore: It was 
hot in Washington, back in ’42, 


and restive Congressmen 


were 
eager to be at their fence-mending 
chores. Alben Barkley, then a Sen- 
ator from Ky, explained: “Many 
mbrs of Congress wish to adjourn, 
but they do not wish to vote to 
adjourn. Some of them adjourn 
without voting to adjourn, but if 
they should be brought back to 
vote on whether or not to adjourn, 
altho they had already adjourned, 


they would vote not to adjourn.” 


ee 
a7 





wright, patented the effect, used it 
repeatedly with great success. 


Aug 14—Atlantic Charter, an- 
nouncing peace aims of U S and 
Great Britain, as formulated by 
Roosevelt and Churchill, lst an- 
nounced 11 yrs ago today. .. Ja- 
panes? capitulated, to end World 
War II, 7 yrs ago. 


Aug 15—Feast of the Assumption 
of the Virgin Mary, one of the 
chief solemnities of the Catholic 
Church yr. 


Aug 16—Festival of St Rocco, 
widely observed by Italian Catho- 
lics. 
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Com Ste 


The Inner Man 


The noted Chinese author, LIN 
YutTanc, makes this wise observa- 
tion in his book My Country and 
My People (John Day): 

We do not know a nation unzil 
we know its pleasures of life, just 
as we do not know a man until 
we know how he spends his lei- 
sure. It is when a man ceases to 
do the things he has to do, and 
does the things he likes to do, that 
the character is revealed. It is 
when the repressions of society 
and business are gone and when 
the goads of money and fame and 
ambition are lifted, and man’s 
spirit wanders where it _listeth, 
that we see the inner man, his 
real self. 





wo 
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POLITICS—28 

An uncommonly brazen hoax 
was uncovered during the course 
of the Republican Nat’l Conven- 
tion, when Arthur Krock, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the N Y 
Times, rec’d at Chicago convention 
hdaqtrs a telegram purporting to 
come from Jos Short, Pres Tru- 
man’s press sec’y. Message stated 
that Truman was abandoning Ste- 
venson as his favored candidate 
and would support a Harriman- 
Russell ticket. Message added that 
the information was exclusive, but 
that Short could not be directly 
quoted. Aside from obvious im- 
probabilities involved, the veteran 
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Krock immediately spotted 2 glar- 
ing signs of fakery: The message 
referred to “the boss” and was 
signed “Joe Short.” Mr Truman’s 
press sec’y invariably refers to his 
chief as “the President” and he is 
one of the few “Joes” who do not 
employ that abbreviation as an in- 
formal signature. A quick check 
with Washington confirmed the 
forgery. 


POPULATION—29 

The Census Bureau has estimated 
that the population of the U S on 
Mar 1 was about 156,197,000— 
2,707,000 above the estimate for the 
same day a yr ago and 5,000,000 
or 3.4% above the figure for Apr 1 
1950, the last formal census. — 
Bakers’ Review. 


RELIGION—30 

The teaching of religion is one 
homemade product that cannot be 
mass produced.—KENNETH E NYE, 
Nat'l Parent-Teacher. 


SEXES—31 

Until a husband can get alimony 
by crossing his legs and showing 
his garters to the judge, equal 
Tights are only a snare and a 
delusion.—Wing/foot Clan. 


SIMPLICITY—32 
If we should ever invent some- 
thing and couldn’t think of a good 
name, we would submit the matter 
to a child. He would never come 
up with “Dydeetites” or “Krunchee- 
Krums”. A _ nursery-school young 
one standing before a lighted can- 
dle that was dripping down its 
sides saw it for what it was. “Look 
_at those wazicles,” he said with the 
pure, simple logic of a child.— 
Woman’s Day. 




















SPEECH—Speaking—33 

Dr Elwood Kretsinger, a Univ of 
Okla prof, has invented a device 
that measures the amount of fidg- 
eting or physical movement in a 
group of listeners. A machine feeds 
electromagnetic energy into a wire 
strung along the backs of seats. 
As listeners move, the energy they 
absorb is recorded on graph paper, 
so speaker may know where he 
lost his audience’s interest.—Sur- 
vey Bulletin. 


He who laughs last is the one 
who intended to tell the story him- 


self a little later—United Mine 
Workers Jnl. 
SUCCESS—34 

This is success: To be able to 


carry money without spending it. 
To be able to bear an injustice 
without retaliating. To be able to 
do one’s duty even when one is 
not watched. To be able to keep at 
the job until it is finished. To be 
able to make use of criticism with- 
out letting it whip you—Royal 
Neighbor. 


TIME & SPACE—35 


Twelve thousand Americans plus 
some curious Englishmen, a happy 
Dane, and two Chinese now living 
in S Africa have now made reser- 
vations thru the Hayden Plane- 
tarium of the American Museum 
of Natural History to take trips 
into space—tours of the Moon, 
Mars, Venus, Saturn, or a casual 
ramble. Trapping rights on Venus, 
selling used cars to Martians, and 
the soft drink concession on Mars 
have been requested. — ALTON 
BLAKELEE & JOHN FREUND, American 
Legion Mag. 
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Two Slovakian gypsies are called 
for examination before the village 
comm. The first enters the office, 
half an hr passes, and finally he 
comes out sweating profusely but 
very happy. Apparently he has 
passed the political test. 

The second is detained for an 
even longer period. When he final- 
ly staggers out there are tears in 
his eyes. “I have not passed,” he 
sobs, “because I played fascist 
songs on my violin during the war.” 

“Idiot, why didn’t you deny it?” 

“How could I? The man for 





whom I played them is now chief 
of the comm which interrogated 
me.”—UN World. 

99 
WAR—36 


The only justification for war is 
the defense of a culture worth de- 
fending, and the states of the 
modern world have less and lsss 
to defend beyond their material 
comforts, in spite of the claims of 
some to represent fresh concepts 
of civilization—JOoHN U Ner, War 
and Human Progress’ (Harvard 
Univ Press). 


WORK—37 

There are only a very, very few 
jobs about which a person can he 
enthusiastic all the time. Work of 
this nature is so rare that it can 
be put in the category in which 
the colored lady put happiness: 
“There ain’t no such thing. You 
just gotta be happy without it.”— 
Bric—E DursBin, School Bd Jnl. 
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A hurried American tourist didn’t 


like the headline she saw in a 
Rome newspaper. It read: 

TaFT vs EISENHOWER 
INSOLAZIONI a CHICAGO 
“What’s the matter with you 
people?” she asked her Italian 


guide. “You're always accusing us 
of b2ing isolationist. Aren’t we 
spending enough taxes on you?” 

“Wedda minoot, lady,” said the 
guide. “Where you see we call you 
isolationist?” 


“Insolazioni!” said the tourist 
triumphantly. “Right here in this 
headline. That’s ‘isolationist’ isn’t 


it?” 

“No, lady,” said the guide, mop- 
ping his brow. “Thatsa mean verra 
hot in Chicago, too. ‘Insolazioni’ 
is Italian for—how you say it?— 
sunstroke.”—Chicago Daily Nesw. a 


During an interminable debate 
in the British House of Commons, 
Churchill observed an aged mbr, 
toward the rear, desperately leaning 
forward with an old-fashioned ear 
trumpet. In a voice clearly audible 
over the House, he said to Eden 
“Who is that idiot, denying himself 


his natural advantages?” — Ros’r 
Lewis Taytor, Winston Churchill 
(Doubleday) b 
“ Father to small son: “Never 


mind how I list met your mother 
—just don’t go around whistling.” 
—Link. c 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


EpGAR DANIEL KRAMER 


I suppose the citizens of my 
community are no more per- 
verse than the gen’ run of 
humanity. But they commonly 
give our bus drivers a pretty 
tough time, in their refusal to 
move to the rear of the vehicle. 

However, one mbr of the fra- 
ternity, I am happy to rep’t, 
has found a satisfactory solu- 
tion. As the bus becomes 
crowded, at each scheduled 
stop, this poker-faced motor- 
man chants in a nasal mono- 


tone: “Ladies and gentleman, 

move to the rear.” Then he 

adds significantly, “The rest 

of you stay up front with me.” 
9 





The mother of a _ delightfully 
normal youngster of my acquain- 
tance was somewhat disturbed be- 
cause the lad showed no obvious 
traits of genius. She was firmly 
resolved that he must become a 
Great Something or Other, but 
wasn’t quite sure as to the direc- 
tion his activities should take. Fi- 
nally she decided to enroll him for 
a series of aptitude tests. 

As the tests progressed, the fond 
mother explained, “Now, Roland, 
soon we'll know what you will be 
happiest doing when you grow up.” 

“Oh, Mother, I already know 
that,” the boy replied. “I just want 
to keep taking aptitude tests. They 
are a lotoffun!”"—Wirt Gammon. d 
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An American ret’d to his home 
town after a hunting trip in India, 
with a party of English friends. 
He was boring some neighbors with 
a detailed acc’t of his experiences. 
To make matters worse, with ob- 
vious affectation, he was dragging 
in a great number of British terms. 

“You know,” he explained, “out 
there in India, every man carries 
his shooter with him. You have to 
do that because you never know 
what will happen. One evening I 
was out alone, taking a stroll in 
the jungle, and suddenly I came 
face to face with a huge tiger. But 
I was prevared. Up came my 
shooter—and what do you think 
happened?” 

“I know,” replied one tired lis- 
tener. “You’d forgotten your peas!” 
—DAN BENNETT. e 


Andrei Gromyko, Russian Deputy 
For’gn Minister appointed Ambas- 
sador to London, is said on one 
occasion to have met Hector Mc- 
Neil, then British Minister of State, 
on the deck of an Atlantic liner 
when both were returning to 
Europe. The Atlantic Pact Treaties, 
in the making of which McNeil 
had played so prominent a part, 
had just been signed. 

Said McNeil to Gromyko: “I 
hope the weather will last.” 

Repl’d the Russian: “You hope 
the weather will last? I thought 
you had everything under control 
in the N Atlantic.”—Evening News, 
London. f 


a 


Bore: One whose shortcomings 
are his long stayings. — Detroit 
Purchasor. 


” 


Raise—What you get just prior 
to going a little further into debt. 
—Outdoor Indiana. 


Nothing will get the politicians 
out of Washington as fast as a 
political convention somewhere else. 
—U S News and World Report. 

Best sellers in current fiction are 
divisible, like Gaul, into 3 parts: 
neurotic, erotic, and tommyrotic.— 
Nuggets, hm, Barnes Ross Co. 

“ ” 

The automobile is a great moral 
force. It has stopped a lot of horse 
stealing.—United Mine Workers Jnl. 

Legally the husband is the head 
of the house and the pedestrian 
has the right of way. Both are 
fairly safe unless they try to ez- 
ercise their rights—-Texas Outlook. 

Every evil contains within itself 
the germ of its own extinction. 
Note the “axe” in taxes.—Nuggets, 
hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 

With television coverage of the 
conventions now nationwide for the 


Ist time, we at last know the 
meaning of the timeworn phrase, 
“We view with alarm.” — Maury 


Riper, Radio station KIRO, Seattle. 
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Tho British and the U S share 
a common language, there are, it 
must be admitted, some obstacles 
to our mutual understanding. 

A U §S colonel heard 
English village, near which he 
had b2en stationed during World 
War II, was seeking funds to re- 
build a church destroyed by bombs. 
The colonel promptly sent a check 
for $5,000. 

The village was so touche:i that, 
when the new church was conse- 
crated, the vicar arranged to have 
a recording made of the ceremony, 
to send to the colonel, in the 
States. 

The colonel invited some fri2nds 
in to hear the record played for 
the first time, but was understand- 
ably disconcerted by the Bishop's 
plea: 


that an 


“Now, let us all thank God for 
this timely succor.”—OLIveR LYTTYL¢- 
TON, British Colonial Sec’y, address- 
ing American Society’s 4th of July 


dinner, in London. gz 
The English Speaking Union 
took a bundle of circulars to a 


city post office for stamping. The 
man behind the counter was very 
interested. “I thought I knew most 
of the unions,” he said, “but I’ve 
never heard of this one. What 
room at the Trades Hall is it in?” 
—Morning Herald (Australia). h 


” 


Ralph Story soliloquizes: “If you 
can keep your head when all about 
you are losing theirs, perhaps you 
don’t understand the situation.”— 
MIKE CONNOLLY, Hollywood Re- 
porter. i 
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6 
Sand, and... 
Summertime and picnics— 
Sunburned epidermises, 
Plenty of sand, and 
Ants and flies, 
But always empty thermoses! 
—FLORENCE STONE j 
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Pausing beside the Swedish maid 
in the hall of a New Orleans 


hotel, the house detective said, 
“Know anything about the 
sporty-looking old gent in 416?” 


“Aye tank he owns a plantation,” 
she ans’d. “What makes you think 
that?” he queried. “Vell,” she rep’d, 
“ven I was dustin’ by his door, I 
heard him say, ‘Let’s have anodder 
drink, den go out and raise cane 
sugar.”—Automotive Dealer News. k 


An old salt was watching a crowd 
of youngsters playing perilously 
near the edge of the pier. Suddenty 
he proceeded to thrash one of 
them. 

A passerby stopped 
tioned the old man. 

“Well,” said the old man, “tain’t 
as if I care a hang whether they 
fall in or whether they don’t, out 
it’s the darned uncertainty that I 
can’t stand.”—Topicks, hm, Ppicx 
Hotels Corp’n. l 


and ques- 


Up in the mountains, old Granny 
Brown was an inveterate smoker 
In fact, she was never seen with- 
out her home-made corncob pipe 
clamped between her _ toothless 
jaws. When asked what she was 
doing when not smoking, she repl’d, 
“Fillin’ an’ lightin’, son.”—Sunshine 
Magazine. m 
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The prof of mathemaiics and his 


fiancee were roaming in a field 
when she plucked a daisy and, 
looking roguishly at him, began 


to pull off the petals, saying: “He 
loves me, he loves me not—.” 
“My dear,” said the prof, “you 
are giving yourself a lot of un- 
n2cessary trouble. You should count 
up the petals, and if the total is 
an even number the answer will 
b2 in the negative; if an uneven 
number, in the affirmative.” 
Cambridge(England) Daily News. n 





we 
Something’s out of Gear! 
need a brake 
inflation’s touch, 
must tax collectors 


I realize we 
To halt 
But why 
take 
Such freedom with the clutch? 
—~ Ivan J OCo..ins, Nation’s 
Business. o 
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Recently a German delegation of 
military experts paid a visit to 
Gen Eisenhower, to discuss the in- 


clusion of Germany in the Furo- 
pean Army. “Your name is Ger- 
man?” said one of the delegates. 
“Yes,” said Eisenhower. “Perhap 


you can also speak German?” asked 


the other with typical German 
disregard of tact. “Yes,” the gen’ 
repl’d, “but only one word: Ejisen- 
hower!”—Randers Dagblad (Den- 
mark). Pp 


At a circus in a nearby town, a 
man stood thoughtfully looking at 
the camels. Then he picked up a 
Straw, placed it on the camel’s 
back and waited. Nothing hap- 
pened. “Wrong straw,” he muttered 
and walked away.—Philnews, hm, 
Phillips Petroleum Co. q 


Mary Ann, an 8-yr-old, was in- 
vited to spend a weekend with an 
elderly maiden aunt. “Now, dear,” 


cautioned her mother before she 
departed, “remember, your Aunt 
Phoebe is rather strict and very 


proper. If you want to go to the 
bathroom, just say, ‘I’d like to 
powder my nossg, please.’” 

Mary Anne’s manners were above 
reproach and when she was saying 
goodbye her aunt said, “It was 
nice having you, my dear. Next 
time perhaps your little sister Judy 
can come, too.” 

“Oh, no, Aunt Phoebe,” Mary 
Anne said quickly. “Judy still pow- 
ders her nos2 in bed.”—Bermudian. 


A young mother was changing 
her baby with a gallery looking 
on, namely her 4-yr-old son. When 
she neglected to sprinkle the in- 
fant with talcum powder, the young 
kibitzer was indignant. 

“What?” he said. “Aren't you go- 
ing to salt him this time?”’—Coal 
Dealer. s 





66 


Lives of ancestors remind us, 
We give photos to our kin 

And departing leave behind us 
Relatives who point and grin. 
—Louisville Courier-Jnl Mag. t 
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The patriotic but not too brignt 
young lady responded quickly to 
the recent appeal for b!ood donors. 
At the blood bank, the nurse in 
charge asked her if she knew what 
type she was. “Oh, yes,” she repl’d, 
sweetly, “I’m the sultry type.”— 


Lion. u 
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Qupt- ter 


Vasco LazzoLo, London sculptor, 
commenting on 3rd failure to get 
a satisfactory likeness of Duke of 
Edinburgh, husband of Queen 
Elizabeth II; “The Duke is too 
good-looking. Uglier persons, with 
irregular features come out best in 
sculpture.” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


ELy CULBERTSON, bridge expert. 
explaining his enthusiastic support 
of Eisenhower as presidential nom- 
inee; “We've got to drive the poker 
players from the White House and 
get a bridge game started.” 2-Q-t 


“ ” 


MARGARET TRUMAN, On European 
vacation, asserting that she intends 
to follow convention activities: “I 
never take a vacation from poli- 
tics.” 3-Q-t 





New freedom for 5 million per- 
sons who have lost one or both 
legs will be available if new, revo- 
lutionary artificial limb is adopted 
thruout world. 

In Austria, after 30 yrs of in- 
tensive research and experiment, 
Fritz Striede has produced “per- 
fect wooden leg.” Unlike most 
artificial limbs, Striede leg has no 
mechanism, is not secured by 
straps. In action it 
not impossible, to distinguish be- 
tween artificial and human limb 


Mews of 


is difficult, if . 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 





Different parts of leg are made 
separately, hinged together in ex- 
act manner of human leg. Most 


important part is the “thigh,” a 
hollowed-out, shaped piece of 
wood, fitted over stump of wearer's 
leg. Comfort and freedom of ac- 
tion of wearer depend on exact 
fitting of this piece. Secret of 
success of Striede leg lies in the 
fact that it is kept on by suction, 
and is worked entirely by action 
of leg muscles in the stump. 








